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The Orchard. 
(From the Crayon for July.) 
They shall not pass, the blossoms of sweet May, 
Till I have sung how sweet they were to me. 
Théir gentle breath perfumed the buoyant day, 
And won me like an odor-loving bee. 


We turned aside and climbed the orchard wall, 
And passed beneath the spreading apple trees, 

Where every bough and bloom was musical * 
With the deep murmur of rejoicing bees. 


We climbed the rock, the orchard trees above ; 
Below us breathed one snowy bank of bloom. 
One soft, low hum of industry and love, 
One large embracing air of rich perfume. 


The bustle of that insect multitude 
Harmed not the issue of the perfect flower : 
But here was room for all, and all was good, 
Even the calm musings of that idle hour. 


And ever as that fragrance floated up, 
And ever as the blossoms scattered down, 

We like the bees drank from Spring’s brimming cup, 
And hived a honey which was all our own. 


For budding May to us a blossom is, 
Where we can gather food for future hours, 
Storing our hearts with those dear memories 
That far outlast the time of bees and flowers. 
C. P. C. 


Spinning. 
By AprELame ANNE Procter, (Daughter of Barry Cornwall.) 
All yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun ; 
And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 


I heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 

Or the humming-bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 


I took the threads for my spinning, 
All of blue summer air, 

And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 


The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendor of sunset 
Was flooding the western sky. 


But I could not leave my spinning, 
For so fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 


At last the grey shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill, 

And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 


I went up the hill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay, 
There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 





Mrs. Smith and Elizabeth. 
(From the “ Brown Papers.’’) 

“How that woman has changed!” was the 
remark I made to myself after my first call 
since my return to Hildale upon Mrs. Smith, the 
mighty Mrs. Smith, the blustering Mrs. Novem- 





ber Smith — her that was Lily Jones. It was 
not that she had descended into the vale of years, 
as some one expresses it—that her more than 
three-score years had recorded themselves legibly 
upon her strong form and features; there was 
nothing note-worthy in that. Nor had my re- 
mark reference to the apparent social position in 
which I found her. True, she lives in one of the 
best houses in the village — that one with the 
front built upon the pine-plank-Parthenon-pedi- 
ment-principle, which has usurped the place of 
the old Foster House, down the street ; whereas, 
she and Smith began their married life in the little 
red house, with hardly room enough to turn in, 
especially upon washing days when, in addition 
to the cooking stove and Smith’s cobbler’s bench, 
she had her tubs and kettles about. She receiv- 
ed me with rather more dignity and ease of 
manner than I expected ; but, knowing the adapt- 
ability of the American character to change in 
social position, I was in no degree surprised at 
it. The utter absence of caste feeling in our 
northern states, arising from our republican institu- 
tions and democratic habits of thought and feel- 
ing, is at the bottom of this; and the humble, 
uneducated mechanic, as he rises gradually in 
political life and social position, generally finds 
means to attain the necessary culture to do him- 
self credit, however prominently he may stand 
out above the general level of the public. The 
awkward country youth, unable to speak a half a 
dozen consecutive phrases grammatically, and 
not knowing what to do with his hat or his hands 
in the presence of the village ‘squire and his 
family, will in time do the honors of a chief 
magistrate’s parlor gracefully, and command the 
respect and even admiration of listening Senates. 
With the women this adaptability is still greater, 
and the coarseness of the uneducated country 
girl — when not in the grain, and an essential part 
of her character — will in time give place to dig- 
nity and ease, and often, even to elegance of 
manner. 

My earliest recollections of Lily Jones are of 
a tall, masculine young woman, a loud, decided 
talker, a boisterous laugher, one whose manners 
were pervaded with an indescribable something, 
which filled my little, fluttering self with an in- 
definite feeling of fear — I see now that it was but 
the natural, involuntary shrinking of an extreme- 
ly sensitive child, used only to kind and gentle 
words at home, from a rude and strong nature — 
the instinctive drawing back of the sensitive 
plant from contact with one whose caresses even 
might crush. 

Later, I remember her as the hard-featured, 
strong-minded woman, the notable house-wife, 
ruling her house-hold, Smith, and all, with auto- 
cratic sway — the terror of school-mistresses in 
general, and Susan Bedloe in particular. Smith, 
in those days, was a non-entity, and his obedience 
and deference to his wife’s opinion upon all sub- 
jects, was a standing joke in the neighborhood. 
“T asked Mr. Smith, and Mrs. Smith, says she,” 
was the inevitable introduction to all his ex- 
pressions of opinion. 





I smiled the other Sunday, as he came into 
church, smoothing his top-knot down over his 
weazen, dried-apple face, just as he used to thirty 
years ago, and ushered his wife into Pew No. 2, 
with precisely the same motions as into the cheap 
corner pew, they occupied in their day of small 
things. 

Mrs. Smith is a representative of a class of 
women peculiar, I take it, to our country, but 
common enough here. I suppose every New 
England village has its Lily Jones. I imagine, 
too, that in no country so many men are made — 
and ruined, too, for that matter — by their wives. 
When young, she was ambitious, but not belong- 
ing to the Deacon Jones family, over the river, 
she had to depend upon herself entirely for any 
rise in life. Marriage was an indispensable start- 
ing point. It was necessay as the falerum upon 
which to plant the lever. But the spring-time of 
life was gone, the summer was passing, and Lily 
Jones, was Lily Jones still. 

So she took Smith the cobbler; he certainly 
never took her. When the girls, her intimates, 
rallied her, she laughed with them. “ True,” she 
would say, “ Smith isn’t a very good man, but he 
is a great deal better than nothing, and I guess 
we shall hoe our row as well as the best of you, 
and come out ahead of some of you — we'll 
see.” ' 

Smith was, in the language of.the old ladies, 
“a good sort of a man enough, but  shiftless.” 
He was weak and easily led; rather liked to 
loiter about the tavern; was apt to keep his cus- 
tomers waiting; would promise everything and 
perform when he felt so disposed. 

Lily put a stop to all this, and was shrewd 
enough to do it without hen-pecking and spoil- 
ing him. She taught him to think her a sort of 
vicarious over-ruling Providence, especially pro- 
vided for him. She took entire charge of the 
domestic economy, saved the cents as well as the 
dollars, and when the small farm of the Fosters 
came into the market, she ordered her husband 
to buy it. “ Where is the money to come from?” 
asked Smith. “ Bid it off,” said she, “ the money 
will come,” and it did. 

This was the first great step. Once fixed in 
the Foster house, Mr. Smith developed new 
qualities. What butter she made! How fresh 
the eggs always were which she sold to the inn- 
keeper or sent to market! Her husband was 
elevated to a shop of his own, and took an ap- 
prentice or two, and she began to be one of the 
‘ powers that be’ in the village. 

In process of time the manufacture of shoes 
for distant markets grew up in the neighboring 
towns, and Smith the cobbler became Smith the 
manufacturer, — in a small way, it is true, — but 
it was no small step onward and upward. Coarse 
and unrefined his wife remained in feeling and 
manners, and her remarks were often the cause 
of general merriment among the te of Hil- 
dale, but she would live réspectably, and while 
practising the closest econony, no one ever 


accused her of meanness. There was even a 
certain generosity in her character—which some- 
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times exhibited itself in the queerest manner. 
But what a blusterer! Truly, Mrs. November 
Smith! 

A time came when the old Foster-house was 
too plain for her, and as pine-plank Parthenons, 
were just then the exquisite ideal of our carpen- 
ters and architects (so-called), she had one erect- 
ed on the site of the old dwelling,.a foot wider 
and higher than the Doctor’s, which, until then, 
was considered the finest house in the village, 
and into this she came with new furniture, and I 
do not know what all; remarking that now she 
was fixed to her satisfaction, for not one of her 
old friends could show a better place to live and 
die in than she. 

I was far away, when the grand culminating 
point in the rise of the Smiths was reached, and 
could hardly trust my eyes as I read in a Boston 
paper, in the list of representatives chosen to the 
Massachusetts Great and General Court : 

_ “Hildale, Jabez Smith, Esq., Whig.” But so 
it was. 

What did surprise and puzzle me, as I left the 
house at the close of my call, was the strong im- 
pression left upon my mind, that Mrs. Smith was 
a beautiful instance of mild, gentle, calm and 
serene age. .Can a leopard change his spots? 
thought I. Had her life been one of' trial and 
misfortune, bearidg her down until she was com- 
pelled to look beyond earth for comfort, to lean 
upon an invisible arm for support; had long-con- 
tinued ill-health broken her strong spirit, or had 
any great misfortune fallen upon her with crush- 
ing weight, the change in her would have caused 
no surprise. But nothing of the kind had oceur- 
red. Not only was she enjoying the fruits of her 
good judgment and economy, but she had settled 
her “ Dolphus and Dorindy ” — two ill-condition- 
ed, bullet-headed abominations of my boyhood, 
reared upon strong scolding and “clips ‘side o’ 
the head,” but now very respectable young peo- 
ple — in life, the one as a “shoe boss,” in the 
other village ; the other as wife of the principal 
village merchant, and they were “ getting on 
famously.” 

What could have wrought the change ? 

Walking by the river the other day, I came to 
the rock whence the people in the neighboring 
houses cast all their rubbish into the water. The 
last spot where one would look for anything beauti- 
ful; yet, rising from the bottom, its roots fastened 
among potsherds, old tin vessels, bones and 
stones, I saw a beautiful water-lily floating and 
expanding its petals upon the dark water to 
catch the morning sunbeams, and exhaling its 
delicious fragrance to the frogs and turtles. This 
is no phenomenon ; but I can never cease to won- 
der, when in a family, like the Smiths, I find a 
delicate, gentle, refined being in strange contrast 
to all the rest—a single fragrant flower, in a bed 
of mulleins and thistles, 

Elizabeth Smith is such a flower. 
prettiest girl, and does not seem to know it. It 
is one of the joys of my life now to chat with 
her; nor do I weary of hearing her mother talk 
of her by the hour, with tears in her eyes. 
Lizzy, as the neighbors call her, is the phenome- 
non, but there is no mystery to me now in the 
change in her mother. 

The appearance of Elizabeth, after an interreg- 
num of some eight years from the birth of 
Dorinda, was as much a surprise to the Smiths 
as to the neighbors. She was a weak, puny in- 
fant, and claimed a degree of attention from the 


She is our 





mother, which was uncalled for by the two 
robust, muscular little animals, abounding in life 
and dirt and temper, which had preceded her. 
As she grew apace, she was a delicate little crea- 
ture, quiet and still, who by her odd ways, as 
Mrs. Smith called them, oft-times put her mother 
completely at fault. 

“T declare, I don’t know what to make of the 
child,” said she to me, “ I might cuff and clip the 
other children all day long, and no damage done; 
but this little chit, looking up at me so timidly 
with her half frightened blue eyes, when she had 
done anything out of the way, — I was actually 
afraid to touch her. It seemed to me, a box upon 
the ears would dissipate her like a suds-bubble. 
When but two or three years old, she would 
shrink and quail at my loud, harsh tones of voice, 
and look so pitiful, that I could never find it in 
my heart to scold her for anything.” 

Mrs. Haynes, who lives next door, has told me 
of the interest with which she marked the singu- 
lar relations between the mother and child, and 
the struggle in the former between the instincts 
of maternal affection and her imperious nature, 
strengthened as it was by the habits of all her 
life. The presence of the child operated at all 
times as a restraint upon her; and yet it annoyed 
her, that the good-natured, kind simplicity of her 
husband caused the little one early to prefer his 
cares and caresses to her own. Though oft-times 
a relief to her to be free from the timid, shrinking 
glance of those little eyes, it nevertheless morti- 
fied her to see the evident delight, with which 
the child made herself ready to “ go away with 
father.” 

Though feeble, and a constant source of anxiety 
to the parents physically, the child possessed a 
sharp and quick little intellect, which was really 
out of the common way. As she grew older she 
became naturally habituated to her mother’s 
ways, and it became a question as to their final 
effect upon her character. There was a craving 
within her for something, which neither father 
nor mother could give. Her nature required 
something kindred to it, and this want was sup- 
plied, when at the age of four years she was sent, 
as her brother and sister had been, to Susan Bed- 
loe’s school. Susan’s warm heart, so rich in all 
refinement and affection, opened to the child its 
modest portals, and she entered in and dwelt 
there. The change in the child during the first 
year was so strileing as to attract the notice of all 
who knew her. Her eye gained a new expres- 
sion, losing much of its timidity and a certain 
restlessness, which was strange in one so young. 
The small, childish intellect was no longer occu- 
pied so exclusively, with the rough and fearful 
caresses and torments wantonly inflicted by her 
brother and sister, who, being incapable of’ con- 
ceiving her extreme sensitiveness, often caused 
the child to cry at really well meant efforts to 
contribute to her amusement. Her neat little 
figure and features filled out and became very 
graceful and pretty. But between mother and 
daughter still remained that invisible wall of 
separation, the natural dividing line between 
two natures so diverse in character. The strong- 
minded autocratic woman felt it and struggled 
against it more and more. It became a settled 
though secret sorrow with her, that Lizzie’s eye 
should speak to Susan or the widow Bedloe in a 
language so different from that which it addressed 
to her own mother. As I said, there was deep 





down in the heart of the rough Lilly Jones, now 
Mrs. Smith, a fund of kindness and sympathy, 
but crusted over by long habits of independence, 
and by the necessity which she had felt of fight- 
ing her own way in life. How, oh how could 
she open this fund to her child? How form a 
magnetic connection between their hearts? How 
conquer that expression in the child’s face ? 
When would Lizzy look into her eyes with that 
confident, fearless, innocent love which now she 
only bestowed upon her father and her teacher ? 
Well, she could only wait and hope. 

One of Susan’s daily exercises with her scholars 
was in singing. She taught them the sweetest 
melodies then in vogue, and her exquisite taste 
was not without influence in giving a true direc- 
tion to the tastes of many of the young people of 
our village, who, in those days, were little child- 
ren under her care. 

To Lizzy Smith, who at home had heard no 
attempt at music which had not grated harshly 
upon her ear, child as she was, the sweet voice of 
her teacher, singing the beautiful melodies which 
were formerly the staple of our psalmody, was as 
a voice from heaven. It may be different with 
others, but with me the culminating points in the 
grandest performances of vocal and instrumental 
music, in the Oratorios of Handel and Bach, the 
church services of Mozart and Haydn, the operas 
of Mozart and Gluck, the symphonies and cham- 
ber music of Beethoven, are those, in which I 
am once more filled full to overflowing, and am 
affected most nearly as I was, in earliest childhood 
by the Soprano voice singing Effingham or 
New Sabbath, Mear, Hamilton, Eaton, or Der- 
went in the Handel and Haydn Collection. 
When Susan sang, her little pupil was in bliss. 
It wrought upon her so powerfully at first as 
sometimes to cause fits of weeping, almost hys- 
terieal; and of all enjoyments the highest was 
soon that of sitting nestled to the kind breast of 
Widow Bedloe and listening to her and her daugh- 
ter singing. Thus a year passed away. Susan 
Bedloe died and was buried, and a terrible void 
was left in the child’s existence; but the event 
brought about that for which the heart of Mrs. 
Smith had so long yearned. 

“Tt was not long after the funeral,” said she 
to me,—‘ may have been three or four weeks per- 
haps, — at any rate, it was the evening after the 
head-stone was placed, that I missed Lizzy, then 
just five years old. I sent out Dolph and Dor- 
indy to find her and finally went myself. After 
hunting all over the village, one of the children 
told me she had seen her by the burying-ground 
gate. Now, would you believe it 2 I found her 
at Susan Bedloe’s grave, spelling out: ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God,’ 
and singing meanwhile: ‘Sister thou wast mild 
and lovely.’ 

“ Years afore, if one of the other children had 
caused me so much trouble, I should have cuffed 
its ears soundly, and brought them home ina 
hurry. But I tell you, when I saw that, and 
heard that little voice singing so pretty — and it 
all came over me how poor Widow Bedloe must 
feel, all alone as she was now, with her boys 
away in the world, and her only daughter lying 
there under the sods, I broke right down. It seem- 
ed to me then, my Lizzy would be another Susan 
Bedloe, and I thought to myself, why should she 
and I not be of one heart and one mind as Susan 
and her mother had been? In this melted mood 
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I seemed to see myself in a new light, and felt 
how different I was from the widow, and how 
little sympathy there could be between the na- 
tures of my child and myself. So without speak- 
ing to her I went into the burying-ground and 
sat dowu on the grass by her. The dear little 
thing was too busy with her own thoughts to be 
startled by my coming; keeping her finger upon 
the letter, she stopped singing, and looking up, 
quietly asked : 

“*Ma, why did they bury school-mistress 
here ?’ 

“Because, poor school-mistress was dead.’ 
said I. 

“« And Lizzy —she go to school to her no 
more ?’ 

“6 No, 
back.’ 

“* What, Lizzy baby, do now? Who'll love 
her now and sing to her?’ 

“‘T can’t sing to my baby; but I can love her 
somuch! Oh, why should my little Lizzy love 
the school-mistress more than her mama ?’ 

“ At that moment I had such a yearning tender- 
ness for the child, — I do believe I was the bigger 
baby of the two, — how I longed to have her 
come of her own accord to my arms! I believe 
in magnetism myself; for as she looked, she read 
my feelings. Her hand left the cold stone; her 
little face changed in its expression, she forgot 
Susan Bedloe; the old timid look gave place to 
one of loving trust; she crept up to me, and 
without a word seated herself on my knees, and 
nestled herself like a lamb upon my bosom, with 
her little cheek against mine, her little arms 
about my neck. And such a feeling of sweet 
joy and delight sank down into my heart — it 
was a new experience —it was new life. And 
so I carried her home, the precious treasure. 
And after she had eaten her bow] of bread and 
milk, andI put her in her little bed, she kissed 
me as never before, and gently whispered, *‘ dear 
good mama!’ I felt that, I tell you! 

“ Widow Bedloe did not last long, you know, 
after Susan’s death, but she never wanted any- 
thing I could give her, nor anything I could do 


She has gone away, never to come 


for her.” 

And so mother and daughter became of one 
heart and one soul. 

Still, it was a question, what the result would be 
in the case of a child of such a peculiar tempera- 
ment. The influence ot the mother must in the 
end prove stronger upon the child, than the 
child’s upon her, although the delicacy of little 
Lizzy’s health continued to act as a restraint upon 
the strength and force of Mrs. Smith’s natural 
impulses. 

The return of Mrs. Johnson, our music-teacher, 
to the village was most fortunate for the child. 
Her high artistic culture, her wealth of genius 
and refinement, rendered her peculiarly fitted 
to the task of developing the germs of good in 
Lizzy. 

With her the young girl could satisfy her 
craving for the beautiful in art, literature and 
music. When twelve years of age.a piano-forte 
appeared in Mrs. Smith’s parlor, and thenceforth 
music exerted its holy and refining influence upon 
the family. It is wonderful, what depths of ex- 
pression, what an all soul-satisfying language lies 
in tones, to people of a certain mental constitution. 
Elizabeth Smith, through her feeble and sickly 
childhood, had suffered unappeasable yearnings 





for something — she knew not what, excepting in 
so far as the melodies of Susan Bedloc and her 
mother had revealed it to her. 

Now under the care of Mrs. Johnson, who soon 
came to love her as her own daughter, and soon 
had the place in her heart once held by Susan, 
she passed rapidly through the mere drudgery of 
overcoming the mechanical difficulties of the in- 
strument, and began to find in music that for 
which she so long had such indefinite longings. 

Her brother and sister married and moved 
away, and thenceforward she was the ruling 
spirit in the house. She grew apace. Her 
health became confirmed. Her form rounded 
out into the most perfect proportions. Her fea- 
tures became very beautiful, and through them 
shone the exquisite spirit within, lending them 
an exceeding radiance. 

Now, at the age of nineteen, she comprises in 
her character more excellences, than any other I 
have known, save perhaps one. 

She is all that Mrs. Johnson ever hoped to 
make her in her tastes and mental culture —all 
that her mother can ask as a housewife. At this 
very time, while keeping up her music and draw- 
ing, her knowledge of books and her study of 
German, she has entire control of the domestic 
duties of the farm; and I believe she took more 
pride in the fine butter and cheese she sent me 
the other day, than in her exquisite performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, which I often 
ask her to play. 

No, Elizabeth, it is no mystery to me now, that 
your mother, as she sits in the tront-room sewing, 


knitting or reading her Bible, is such a swect 
picture of calm, gentle, serene age. 





Michael Von Glinka, and Music in Russia. 
(Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung). 


Micnakr von Giinka was born, of rich and noble 
parents, in the year 1804, near Smolensk. The 
peculiar melodies of his native country—melodies for 
which he conceived a great affection in his. earliest 
childhood, and which exercised an important influence 
on his talent and artistic effort—floated round his 
cradle. We do not know who was his first musical 
instructor; he was cighteen when he took piano-forte 
lessons from Field, in Moscow. It was to this master 
of the good old school that he owed the elegant and 
expressive style for which he was distinguished in his 
early years. 

Favored by birth and fortune, Glinka at first cultiva- 
ted music simply as an amusement. His happy talent 
suggested melodies and songs, in which a fine artistic 
feeling was apparent. Diletanti spread them abroad, 
and music-sellers soon hastened to publish them, 
Adolf Henselt used some as themes for pianoforte 
pieces. Glinka, also, wrote several smaller pieces for 
the piano; they were very successful, especially when he 
played them himself. 

After a somewhat long residence in Warsaw, which 
he left in consequence of the events of 1830, he obtain- 
ed permission from government to go to Italy. He 
remained several months in Vienna, and then pro- 
ceeded to Venice, where, also, he stayed some time. 
In Milan he published Italian canzonets, piéces de 
salon for the piano and stringed instruments, on themes 
from Bellini and Donizetti; a septuor (serenade) for 
piano, harp, horn, bassoon, viol, violoncello, and 
double-Wss, on motives from Anna Bolena; an origi- 
nal sextet for piano, two violins, viol, violoncello, and 
double-bass, and several variations and dances. 

The year 1833 was spent by Glinka in Naples, 
where he delighted the saloons by his pianoforte play- 
ing and songs, which were sung by Ivanoff, then in 
the full possession of his magnificent tenor voice. 

In the year 1835, Glinka was once more in St. Peters- 
burgh. <A great alteration had taken place in him. 
He had previously cultivated music simpiy as an 
amusement, but he now looked on it as a serious pur- 
suit. He felt his inward vocation as an artist. The 
warm desire to prove this vocation to his native coun- 
try by a grand composition, induced him to take the 
resolution of writing an opera. He naturaly selected 
a Russian subject, Life for the Czar, at which he work- 











ed several years with industry and love. In 1839 the 
opera was produced in St. Petersburg, and enthusi- 
astically received ; in fact public opinion instantly 
raised the author to the rank of the most celebrated 
composers. The Imperial Court had interested itself 
in the production of this national work, and nothing 
was neglected to put it on the stage in the most bril- 
liant manner. ‘The natural son of Field, Leonof, a 
tenor and an excellent musician, a lady, Mad. Step- 
anowa, educated in France, and known in Paris under 
the name of Verteuil, and the bass Petrof, sang in the 
opera. The choruses and orchestra were good, and 
the whole was directed by Signor Cavos, a talented 
Italian musician. 

This opera was followed by a second, a grand opera 
in 5 acts, Russlan and Ludmilla, adapted for the stage, 
from a poem by Puschkin, founded on the earlier his- 
tory of the Grand Prince of Kiew. It was very well 
received, although it did not achieve the extraordinary 
success of the first, a success principally caused by the 
libretto and the story. His countrymen were, however, 
unanimously of opinion that the two scores rendered 
Michael Glinka the greatest Russian composer of the 
time. 

After the success of these works, Glinka again ob- 
tained permission to travel abroad. He went to Spain, 
and, on his way thither, visited Paris, in the year 1845. 
He was forty years of age, but known to no one, 
with the exception of a few virtuost, whe had been in 
Russia. He gave a concert, with full band, in the 
Salle Herz. He could not raisea chorus. This was 
greatly to be regretted, since the choruses play a very 

srominent part in his operas, and he was compelled to 

limit himself to the performance of a Scherzoin the form 
of a waltz, grand Cracovienne, a fantastic march from 
Russlan and Ludmilla, and a few songs. | Haumann, 
and Leopold von Meyer, also, played at his concert. 
The public then heard, at a concert given by Hs 
Berlioz, a rondo from the opera of Life jor the Czar, 
sung by Mad. Solowsowa ( Verteuil), and a grand piece 
of ballet-musie from Ludmilla. The result did not 
come up tothe composer’s expectations. The Rus- 
sian words, and the want of a programme to explain 
the various situations, prevented the public from un- 
derstanding them. In addition to this, the romantic 
and, it must be owned, somewhat monotonous charac- 
ter of the music did not please the French ; and, as they 
had just read in Custine’s book on Russia, that “ the 
national opera of Russia is a horrible drama in a 
magnificent house,” the general public felt bored, 
while musicians objected to certain peculiarities, and 
reproached the composer for having introduced pieces 
of such small proportions to a Parisian audience. 

Although a kind notice appeared in ¢he Gazette 
Musicale, Glinka was deterred by his little suecess 
from further efforts. He left Paris, and retained all 
his life a very unfavorable opinion of the judgment 
of the French in musical matters. 

In the summer of 1845, Glinka went to Spain. In 

July, he was at Valladolid, and in October, reached 
Madrid. The principal object of his sojourn in the 
Pyrenean peninsular was to collect national melodies. 
Asa man of the world, who despised none of the en- 
joyments of life, he felt very comfortable in Spain, and 
spent several years there in the dolce far niente style. 
His friends considered him lost for art. He resided 
for a very long time in Madrid ; then in Andalusia, and 
at last, in Cadiz. He did not return to Russia till the 
year 1852. 
* He now seemed to pluck up courage once more, 
and be desirous of devoting himself afresh to the kind 
of activity for which his inclinations naturally fitted 
him, especially as the Emperor bestowed on him the 
management of the Imperial Chapel, and the opera. 
This post induced him to busy himself with sacred 
music amongst which there is a mass with a full band. 
He was putting the last touch to this, when death over- 
took him in Berlin, on the 15th February, 1857. He 
was just 53 years of age. 

His decease is to be regretted, as far as the progress 
of music in Russia is concerned. Whatever may be 
the verdict of posterity on the two great works which 
were the foundation of his fame among his countrymen, 
it cannot, at any rate, be denied that his music posses- 
ses a highly peculiar character, different from that of 
the Italian, German, and French schools of any period. 
Had it been developed by his successors, it might 
have become a separate artisiic form. 

Music, as an art, has, indeed, enjoyed only an exotic 
existence in Russia during the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of theninteenth century, A Russian musician, 
Dimitri Stepanowitsch Bortnianski, educated in Italy, 
had, it is true, about 1769, founded a peculiar and 
beautiful kind of vocal sacred music, when he re- 
organized the Imperial vocal chapel, established in the 
reign of Czar Alexis Michailowitsch. Foreign artists 
and connoisseurs who have heard the singing of this 
chapel, assert, as is well-known, that it is impossible to 
hear anything more beautiful, as well for the quality, 
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the wonderful compass of the voices and delicacy of 
execution, as for the noble, serious and impressive 
character of the compositions. But to this alone, and 
to the charming national melodies in the provinces, was 
all Russian music properly so-called, limited. In the 
reign of the Empress Elisabeth, an Italian company 
was invited to St. Petersburg, the Venetian, Norm * 
being the director and court composer. Catherine II 

retained this company, and, at various times, had 
Paésiello, Sarti, and Cimarosa in her service. Sarti, 
who, from his long stay in the country, had become, to 
a certain extent a Russian—he possessed a number of 
estates and serfs, which the Empress and Prince Pot- 
emkim had given him, and spoke Russian fluently— 
was the first who ever composed an opera and a Te 
Deum to a Russian text. But the music was Italian 
and nothing more. 

Afier the death of Paul I., the Italian opera was 
abolished, and Alexander I, summoned to St. Peters- 
burg a colony of French artists, amongst whom were 
Boieldieu, Rode, Baillot, and Lamare, the excellent 
violoncellist. French comic opera took:the place of 
Italian opera. Boieldieu directed it, and wrote, also, 
new works for the theatre. Clementi and his pupil, 
Field, the pianists, also, were in St. Petersburg at the 
same period. Before the arrival of these artists, the 
public of St. Petersburg and Moscow were acquainted 
only with Pleyel’s music. Baillot and Lamare intro- 
duced the quartets of Haydn and Mozart, for whom the 
educated aristocracy were most enthusiastic. The tra- 
ditions of this epoch were continued by Counts Mat- 
thias and Michael Wielhorski, Messrs Lwoff, Semenof, 
Amatoff, and other amateurs. After Boicldieu’s de- 
yarture, Steibelt succeeded him as director of the 

‘rench opera. He wrote for it Cendrillon and Sargines, 
and touched up his scores, Romeo et Juliette, and La 
Princesse de Babylone. He died in the year 1823, just 


as he was completing a new opera: The Judgment of 


Midas. 

Thus both dramatic and instrumental music, up to 
about 1825, existed in Russia only as something im- 
ported from abroad. It was then that the spirit of 
creation first awoke in the breasts of a few distinguish- 
ed lovers of art. Count Michael Wiclhorski wrote 
quartets and symphonies; General Alexis Lwoft, 
director of the Imperial chapel, and a very talented 
violin player and composer, wrote, in addition to 
several smaller pieces, and a hymn, which has become 
the national hymn, two operas : Bianca e Gualitero and 
Undine, and a Stabat Mater, which is much prized. 
At the same time, Glinka’s talent began to make its 
way, while Werstowski produced his opera, The Grave 
of Askold, 

A little later, Dargomyski, who, like his artistic 
colleagues, belonged to the upper classes, and was 
distinguishéd as a pianist, published several Russian 
songs, most of which were very popular. Inthe year 
1848, his opera, /smeralda, was produced in the 
national theatre. It is a well-written work, in which 
we find concerted pieces conceived in a really artistic 
spirit. Since then, two other operas by him have been 
brought out, but I do not know the scores. Dargomy- 
ski is now 44 years of age. His music differs essen- 
tially from Glinka’s by its structure, which is more 
certain and better adapted to the general forms of art 
at the present day. tt is, also, more dramatic and 
passionate, but less original and less Russian than 
Glinka’s Life for the Czar. 

It is well kkown that, in Anton Rubinstein, a new 
instance of talent has now sprung up. His original 
position in society was different from that of his noble 
predecessors. He would have been compelled to be- 
come a soldier, and in all probability, have been lost 
to art, had not the protection of the Grand Princeess 
Helen assured his destiny. As long since as 1841, he 
excited, as a boy, admiration by his pianoforte playing, 
and we all know that, at present, he is one of the heroes 
of that instrument. Rubinstein has already written 
for the voice, the piano, and the orchestra. Two 
operas by him have also been produced, but they 
are youthful efforts, and to be looked upon rather as 
essays than aught else. [Ie has composed, likewise, 
an oratorio.] May he not go astray on his path, and 
exaggerate certain tendencies, which appear promi- 
nently in his works of the present period ! 

On the whole, Glinka seems to have comprehended, 
better than his artistic contemporaries and immediate 
successors, the secret of imparting a national character 
to Russian music. The choice of his melodies and 
rhythms, the peculiar forms and harmonious passages, 
to which he is partial, give his works an impression of 
originality, and that is their principal merit. 





“Native American Music.” — Here is a des- 
cription of the real genuine unadulterated article, 
and with no “ Professor” work about it : 

This morning, about daylight, an old Sioux was 
shot while fishing in the Minnesota river. The en- 
campment was soon aroused ; the braves, some forty 








in number, ran down to the river, the squaws and 
children into the city. A few Chippewas showed 
themselves on the north side of the river, and the Sioux 
went to « neighboring ferry and crossed. After an 
hour’s skirmish, the Chippewas retreated, bearing off 
a number of their band, and leaving four dead on the 
field—one a chief. The Sioux cut off the heads of 
their fallen enemies, and returned to their encamp- 
ment to scalp them at their leisure. Nine Sioux were 
killed, one or two have died during the day, and sev- 
eral are severely wounded. It is thought the Chip- 
pewas will not give it up so, as there is a large party 
of them. 

The body of the chief was cut to pieces, thrown 
on the fire and burned! After one of the heads was 
scalped, a squaw, who had losta relative in the battle 
took a club and pounded it toa jelly. 

The “scalp,” as taken by the Sioux, includes not 
only the partof the head covered with hair, but the 
skin of the forehead and cheeks to the corners of the 
mouth. This is stretched in a hoop about two feet 
in diameter, the ornaments of the ears still in them, 
and those of the hair or neck fastened in the centre of 
the sealp. A pole is fastened across, so that it is car- 
ried like a banner. The pole, hoop and the flesh side 
of the scalp are painted with vermilion ; the skin, 
where not covered with hair, is painted blue or some 
other color. 

After a great deal of ceremony in dressing the 
dance begins. A procession of squaws carries the 
scalp around the encampment, singing and shouting, 
the men, meanwhile, beating rude drums made or 
powder kegs, ard making a noise with rattles and 
every other way they can. 

After a while the men stand in a row with their 
music, the scalp is set up and the dance begins. The 
squaws arrange themselves in ranks of three or four 
together, standing so as to form tangents to a circle, 
about twelve feet in diameter, (the scalp in the centre.) 

The drumming begins, and the squaws, by a “ half 
hitch, half jump,” go round backwards. 

The music, if it may be so called, is in “double 
time,” a light stroke and a heavy one alternately, 
about forty measures to a minute; the “step” is 
taken at the heavy or accented stroke. Every one 
that can get something to beat with, doesso. The time 
is kept very exactly. The singing or yelling, for it 
is both, is very violent, occasionally a few words in 
connection are chanted, but generally the only articu- 
late sounds are ho yo, ho yo, the first syllable a violent 
explosive. The tunes are better than the music; 
they are frequently so regular in their construction, 
as to create surprise. I have heard intervals struck 
truly and repeatedly by the squaws that I have heard 
practised choirs drill upon for hours, beside the organ, 
and then pronounce them difficult. One tune they 
have begins as high as the voice can reach, and de- 
scends by “ diminished thirds ” to the low bass tones, 
and then rises by a similar succession. 

They sing until they are tired, and then break off 
with a kind of bark, like a dog. Some of the squaws 
frequently accompany the singing with a harsh, gut- 
tural “ squak,” like the note of a wild goose, in the 
same manner asa “la la’ accompaniment in some 
of our glee books. The most surprising part of all 
is that it is kept up so long. I have noticed the 
thréits of the men swelled out, the veins turgid, and 
the eyes look as if starting from their sockets—but 
still they kept on. 

These dances are continued night after night, all 
night, for months. 





A Dirge. 
From the San Francisco Pacific. 


Is there a ringer in the town can ring a solemn 
chime? 

Let him come toll earth’s happiest soul out of this 
realm of time. 


Ring minute bells! their tone best tells how now 
goes life’s employ, oo 

For, straitened here on the bare bier, lies the queen- 
child of joy. 


Toll all this day while Christians pray for hearts now 
crushed with sorrow ! 

Toll all this night that has no light, till Phospor 
brings the morrow! 


Earth, sea and sky! your minstrelsy must marshal 
for this hour, 

Sweet Phosphor too shall chant a true sad dirge in 
Memnon’s tower. 





She was the merriest one in mirth, yet truest to a 
task, 

For the same oil sustained her toil that fired her in 
the masque. 


Life was a constant sense of joy, inspired we know 
not how. 

There was no cloud could ever shroud the halo on 
her brow. 


Her sunny hair spread on the air, she danced life’s 
daily round, 

E’en in her duty she was Beauty — she was Motion 
— bound. 


The dreaded wand in Azrael’s hand has touched her 
— ah, how still! 

She is His slain, none may complain; there’s faith, 
but there’s no will. 


Ah! wild gazelle named Isabel! how leaden now 
those eyes ! 

Whose shooting light starred every night, tho’ dark 
as Egypt’s skies. 5 


Peal minute bells! their tone best tells how now goes 
life’s employ, 

For frozen here on this black bier lies the queen-child 
of joy. 

They bear her hence! Ho bearers! whence now 
moves yon ebon plume ? 

Will ye to-day with snch array our Life of life 
entomb ? 


Up the long street with muffled feet majestic moves 
the train, 

Oh my heart bleeds! the very steeds seem conscious 
of the pain. 


My heart will burst, my brain be cursed with mad- 
ness and grow wild, 
If by yon vault the pageant halt, to leave this blessed 


child. 

Now toll a knell, aud toll it well, with majesty of 
tone, 

For in that train rides Isabel, with them, and yet 
alone. 


Ah dreadful wand in Azrael’s hand, this day what 
hast thou done ! 

But why complain before his Slain ?—the face of Fate 
is stone. 


Stay for one moment, bellman ! lo, they kneel upon 
her sod — 
“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, the spirit to its God.” 


My blood is chill with agony, my heart with anguish 
torn, 
As I behold to what a cold couch Isabel is borne. 


Oh dreadful wand in Azrael’s hand, this day what 
hast thou done! 

My tears like rain fall on thy slain; thou hast no 
mercy — none. 


Toll, sad bells, still, and let them fill the night with 
solemn strain ; 

This mountain billow has given her pillow, and 
thereon sleeps the slain. 


Toll minute bells, their tore best tells how now goes 
lite’s employ, 
Entombed here we leave the dear, dear, dead queen- 
child of joy. 
San Francisco, April, 1858. 





A New Biography of Rossini. 


(From La Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 


It has, at the present day, become the custom not 
to wait till celebrated men have ceased to exist, in 
order to write their biography. There would be but 
little objectionable in such a course, if books of this 
kind contained merely what was suitable and becom- 
ing, and if the writers were always truthful and well 


informed. 
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Truthful biographies are not, however, now-a-days 
the most numerous, but, instead of them, the bro- 
graphie-réclame (‘the puff biographical’’) and the 
biographie-pamphlet “the biography pamphletical ’’) 
flourish. Men of real merit do not need to have 
recourse to the former; unfortunately, it often hap- 
pens that they cannot escape the latter; and the 
greater the celebrity a man possesses, the more is he 
exposed to see his acts and words travestied. 

Rossini had no need of the puff-biographical ; his 
praises were written by all who, throughout the world 
and for nearly half a century, have never ceased ap- 
plauding so many delicious master-pieces of his. As 
for the biography-pamphletical, he has had to undergo 
it on more than one occasion, and only a short time 
since one was printed, in which sentiments and even 
acts of the most revolting coarseness were attributed 
to the most polite and well-bred of men—one who 
possesses in the highest degree the sense of propriety. 
Such kinds of productions may be allowed to pass 
unnoticed ; they never enjoyed a very extensive influ- 
ence, the pamphleteers not reflecting that, by endeav- 
oring to run down men of recognized merit, they 
would only bring themselves into disrepute, supposing 
they had not long done so already. 

The book of which Iam about to speak is, without 
being precisely a pamphlet, more audaciously con- 
ceived than all the pamphlets in the world, and I do 
not think it possible to adduce an example of another 
such publication, not exactly for what it contains, as 
on account of the manner in which its contents are 
presented to the public. 

In the first place, we must inform our readers that 
the first edition of the work, written in German, and, 
up tothe present time, utterly unknown in France, 
dates from fourteen years back. It has just been 
translated into French, with the address of Brussels 
and Leipsic, under the following title: “KE. M. 
CETTINGER. Rossini: L’homme et Vartiste. Tra- 


» duit de Vallemand, avec Vautorisation de auteur, par 


P. Royer.” It forms three small volumes in 18mo., 
and opens with an introductory letter, beginning as 
follows, to Joacchimo Rossini :— 

“Do you remember, glorious maestro, a young Ger- 
man, who in the month of April, 1830, was presented 
to you in Paris by M. Castil-Blaze, and who brought 
you—illustrissimo Dio della musica—a whole heap of 
affectionate remembrances, a little green velvet cap, 
and a letter of recommendation, on rose-colored 
paper, from the Signora L. M i, of Munich. Do 
you remember this young man, who soon inspired 
vou with such a feeling of friendship that you gave 
him a room in your house, a place in your box, and 
something of which he was much more proud, namely 
a little corner in your heart? At that time, he who 
writes these lines had the honor of sitting every day 
by your side, before the crackling fire on your 
hearth,”’ &e. . 

M. (Ettinger continues by informing Rossini that 
he can only gain by being exhibited as he really is, 
without rouge and without veil. 

After such a declaration, addressed to the very per- 
son of whom the author is about to speak. who would 
not feel inclined to accept for gospel all that is asser- 
ted in the work ¢ Unfortunately, there is a little ob- 
stacle te this. To M. (Ettinger’s interrogation, Ros- 
sini will not reply in the words of the epigram— 





«*Ma foi, 811 m’en souvient, il ne m’en souvient guére,”’ 


for the excellent reason that he recollects nothing at 
all about the whole matter. He never received the 
intreductory letter, the German work, nor the French 
translation of it. He only heard of all these a few 
days since; before that period he knew nothing ot 
M. C&ttinger. 

Will it be said that this is a piece of forgetfulness 
ou the part of Rossini, and that, having known so 
many people, in different countries, he has forgotten 
the author of the letter and the work? In the first 
place, we must bear in mind that Rossini possesses a 
memory that astonishes all those who come in contact 
with him; he recollects persons he has not seen for 
thirty years, and remembers the times and circum- 
stances of his meeting them. But, even supposing 
he did not possess this precious gift, what man, in the 
full enjoyment of his faculties, would ever entirely 
and absolutely forget a person who had lived on terms 
of intimacy with him, who had lodged in his house, 
and who had brought him a letter and a green velvet 
cap from a lady, forgotten like everything else con- 
nected with the master? No one, assuredly, will be 
able to believe such a thing. 

The whole story is simply a plan employed by M. 
(Ettinger to sell his book, though I consider a’ man 
must be very daring to adopt such a course, at the 
risk of being almost inevitably convicted of being an 
impostor. 

And now, what is the value of the book itself ? 
Most certainly it is nothing immense ; it is a produc- 
tion in which, as M. (Ettinger confesses elsewhere, he 





mixed up fiction with fact, by inventing certain ad- 
ventures of the most ordinary description, with which 
he connects Rossini’s sojourn in Naples, and in which 
he makes him figure. M. (Ettinger depicts in them 
the manners and customs of the Neapolitans after a 
fashion that proves he has not the slightest acquain- 
tance with them. 

This cireumstauce is of no importance as far as 
our subject is concerned ; but what is of great impor- 
tance is that, in facts purely historical, or, at least, 
given us as such, M. (&ttinger is no better informed. 
Nor is this all. He expresses himself with regard to 
Rossini’s first wife (Isabelle Colbrand) in a manner 
the most offensive and unbecoming to the composer 
to whom he dared to write his introductory letter. 
Nor does he treat the second any better, a lady whose 
kindness, amiability, talent, and above all, devotion 
to her husband, are Known to us all. 

As for Rossini himself, he is made to write letters 
and express opinions, which certainly never entered 
his head, and I would have the reader mark that I am 
not now speaking of the romantic portion of the 
book, but of that which is given us as historical. M. 
(Ettinger, while pretending to exhibit Rossini to us 
without a veil, muftles the composer in a sort of igno- 
ble costume, which, as I can guarantee, does not fit 
him in the least, and which M. C&ttinger might well 
keep for himself. 

But do we find any new information, or any exam- 
ple of interesting appreciation? Not the slightest. 
Everything under this head is borrowed from Carpa- 
ni, or Beyle (Stendhal), another impostor, who gave 
himself out as a friend of the maestro, and pretended 
he had lent him a coat.* 

All that relates to the general history of music is 
no better treated. I will not abuse the reader’s pa- 
tience, but will content myself with one specimen. 
M. (Ettinger introduces on the stage Guinault talk- 
talking to Rameau, to whom he has brought a part 
of the Gazette de Hollande for him to set to music; 
now Rameau was five years old when Guinault died. 
Moreover, the names of the composers mentioned, 
and tolerably well known, are given incorrectly, ete. 

Well, this book has remained utterly unknown in 
France since the first edition, published fourteen 
years ago. It then went through two other editions, 
without the composer who was the subject of it being 
informed of its existence, and without any one crying 
out against it. At present, M. Royer, deceived like 
every one else, has translated it, and will, no doubt, 
find a great many readers. 

Rossini always cared very little for what was said 
about him, and, in a certain sense, he was very right. 
In the present case, however, it appeared necessary 
that one who did not bring him green velvet caps, or 
letters from ladies in Munich, on rose-colored paper, but 
whom he is kind enough to honor with his friendship, 
should protest for him, and not allow matters to go 
further. 

Otherwise, what would be the result? In thirty or 
forty years’ time, M. CEttinger’s book would be every- 
where quoted asan authentic and irrefutable testimony ; 
it would be said to emanate directly from Rossini, 
whom the author knew intimately, and, consequently 
to present the public with the most exact portrait 
ever traced of the composer of Guillaume Tell. The 
lines the reader has just perused will, [ hope, be a 
sufficient protestation, and not be without their effect. 

ADRIEN DE LE FaGeE. 

* Rossini happening to be taking a walk in London one day 
with Mad. Pasta’s husband, an individual bows and turns to- 
wards them” Rossini does not move, thinking the salutation 
is addressed to his friend. The latter, who really knew the 
person, returned his politeness, and then observes to Rossini : 
‘How is it, maestro, you say nothing to your friend, who, 
when in Italy, lent you a coat for some ceremony or other?” 
“* My friend—in Italy—lent me acoat! Why,I never knew 
him or even saw him. in all my born days!” Beyle related 
the fact in a Vie de Rossini. Beyle, as we know. who was af- 
terwards an author of some talent, commenced his career by 
giving himself out as the author of the Lettres sur Haydn, a 
translation of the Haydines of Giuseppe Carpani. 
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Music 1N THIS NumBper.— Conclusion of the 
Quartet, following Solo and Chorus, from the Lauda 
Sion, by Mendelssohn. 





The Musical Festival at New York. 
Mr. Editor: — I supposed that: your regular 
correspondents in New York would furnish you 
with a full report of the Festival of June 28th, 
at the Academy of Music, but as they have not 
done so, and as it was an occasion quite too re- 





markable to be passed over in your Journal, I 
will give you my recollections of its principal 
features. It seems to have been an effort on the 
part of the Germans to introduce a new element 
into their annual summer: meeting. In addition 
to,the usual picnic with singing and playing upon 
brass instruments, in the open air, they deter- 
mined to unite for the performance of the most 
classic compositions, and to bring together for this 
purpose all the best musicians employed in the 
different theatres and other orchestras of the city. 
This was most successfully accomplished, and the 
result was a union of some 250 musicians, thor- 
oughly in earnest and devoted to the best perfor- 
mance of the highest forms of musical art. The 
indifference of the general public was evidently 
of little consequence to them. They were ab- 
sorbed in the work they had undertaken and 
were determined to execute it to their own satis- 


‘faction. This earnestness and esprit du corps was 


one of the most delightful features of the occa- 
sion. You felt, as gne of the audience, “ fit, though 
few,” very much obliged to them for allowing you 
to participate in the good time they were having. 
The empty benches of the Academy could only 
be accounted for by the excessive heat of the 
weather, making people instinctively avoid gas- 
light and crowds, and by the fact that the perfor- 
mance was on Sunday evening. The lower part 
of the theatre was barely spriukled with auditors ; 
but up above, the galleries seemed fairly boiling 
over with a happy crowd of Germans, hanging 
upon the railings, and displaying costumes of 
fantastic colors and shapes, and whose enthusiasm 
was in perfect correspondence with the tempera- 
ture. 

The orchestra occupied the entire stage, except 
a small space in front reserved for the singers. 
They formed a compact mass of 60 or '70 feet 
square. This disposition of the instruments was 
as bad as possible for the audience, since the open 
spaces at the sides and overhead absorbed a great 
part of the sound and prevented its being throyn 
into the body of the theatre. 

The concert opened with the Oberon overture. 
The conductor, ANSCHUTZ, a thin, nervous, and 
odd looking person, quickly crossed the stage with 
the slightest possible obeisance to the audience ; 
and, with a vigorous rap upon his desk, the music 
began. After the introduction by the horns, a 
piano passage is taken up by the strings, and 
then we felt the wonderful force and beauty of 
this unrivalled orchestra, the more impressive 
that it did not at once burst upon us with all its 
power. There was indeed a fullness and richness 
similar to the open diapasons of a great organ, 
but of far greater expressiveness; an effort, in 
short, which only such a body of strings can pos- 
sibly produce. Anschiitz held them well and 
firmly in hand, and the precision of their move- 
ment was quite equal to what we are accustomed 
to in our orchestra of thirty or forty players. 
The overture was vociferously cheered, and re- 
peated. 

Then we had a male chorus from the “ Magic 
Flute,” sung with spirit and exactness, and (like 
all the German Clubs) the crescendo and dimin- 
uendo of a great accordeon, and with the true 
national coarseness of tone. Then two move- 
ments from one of Schumann’s Symphonies, led 
by Mr. BeramMann. The “music of the future” 
was well and fairly given, but the audience of the 
present seemed to hear it without pleasure. Like 
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the pictures of the Pre-Raphaelites, it interested 
by its strangeness, and by a sort of ugly fascina- 
tion, but the charm of beauty was wanting.* 

How bright the contrast when chorus and or- 
chestra took up “the Heavens are telling.” It 
was like sailing into smooth water after being 
tossed about in the chopping sea of the German 
Ocean. 

MARETZEK, conducting the march from the 
“Prophet,” was in his element. Its flowing 
rhythm and thundering harmonies carried all 
before it. 

Of the great feature of the Festival, that for 
which they must have labored long and well, the 
immortal Nintu SympHony, I will only say that 
it was nobly given. Every player and singer 
entered heartily into the spirit of the work. 
The wonderful depth and beauty of the third 
movement was most fully brought out. The 
chorus, though not large, was carefully drilled 
and sang with confidence. Even those difficult 
Soprano passages were well got over, without 
making the throats of the audience ache by sym- 
pathy. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the fearful tempera- 
ture in which all this was done, there was neither 
fatigue nor discomfort, but interest unflagging to 
the end. 

Finally, Herr Anschiitz, who indeed proved 
himself a conductor of great excellence, and to 
whom the successful issue of the affair was mainly 
due, was cheered and pelted with flowers by his 
compatriots, and the Festival was over. May it 
be repeated in future years! X. 








| 

* When we heard that — not exactly Symphony — but 
| “Overture, Scherzo and Finale’ (if we recollect the pro- 
| gramme rightly), we did not think its fascination ugly. — 
| 

| 

} 
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Obituary, not Eulogistic. 

We copied last week, under the title of ‘“ The 
Black Opera,” from an old number of the Tribune, 
a sketch historical, and rather eulogistic, of the rise 
and growth of ‘“ Negro Minstrelsy.” In the New 
York Musical Review (Dec. 7, 1854) we read, with 
greater pleasure, its “ Obituary,” which, to make the 
record of this curious antediluvian and Saurian period 
in our country’s musical development complete, we 
also copy. 

Negro Minstrelsy is dead. Draw around its sable 
bier in tearful groups, ye lovers of Ethiopian absurdi- 
ties. Ye grave men in city and village who have 
sought relief from the cares of the day in Sambo’s 
antics and grimaces ; ye fast young men and delicate 
maidens who have perfumed his haunts with Jockey 
Club and Eau de Cologne, come, yield the tribute of a 

| tear to departed burnt cork and curled horsehair. 

What! Not one among the thousands who have 

| compromised their respectability for an hour of his 

| jibes and jocularities to follow him to the grave ? 
| Alas! not one! The gay crowd ignore his corpse, 

| 

| 

| 


and pass by on the other side. They have, in the 
day of his popularity, retailed his jokes, entertained 
their friends with his trashy if not vulgar effusions, 
and vitiated public taste by patronizing his plantation 
caricatures to the neglect of wholesome, improving 
musical entertainments; but now, not even the pea- 
nut boys in the Bowery will admit that they ever 
affected the banjo or the bones. 

Negro Minstrelsy, we repeat, is dead. By this we 
mean that the characteristic ‘“ Ethiopian Melodies ” 
have ceased to se//, and that, though troops of sing- 
ers continue to blacken their faces, they no longer 
rely upon African platitudes as an attraction. Hence- 
forth they must depend npon dramatic effect—the 
performance of burlesque operas, ete. This being 
the case, it scems a fit opportunity to pass in rapid 
review the rise, progress, and subsidence of the ‘ne- 
gro music” mania that has within a few years past 
exerted so wide-spread and deleterious an influence 
upon the musical taste of this country. 

About thirty years ago, Way back of Albany, by 
Micau Hawk1ns, and other songs of a similar char- 





acter, gained considerable popularity at the Chatham | chords sung in tune, (as companies constantly practi- 
Theatre, in this city. The melodies were simple, and | cing together could hardly help singing,) united wlth 


united to the low doggerel words that might very nat- 
urally be the effusion of an illiterate but wide-awake 
and funny negro, were very captivating to the vulgar. 
In 1831 or 1832, a celebrated clown, Dan Rice, 
made a great sensation among the Bowery boys by 
his performance of the well-known negro song, Jim 
Crow, at the Bowery Theatre. This may, in fact, be 
considered the inauguration of negro songs. Master 
Diamonpd soon followed in Jim along Josey; and 
these songs, spawned in the very lowest puddles of 
society, at length found their way, like the frogs of 
Egypt, into places of admitted respectability. On so 
dark a subject it can hardly be expected that we 
should be quite precise in reference to dates; but, as 
near as we can ascertain, concerted negro music was 
first performed in this city by Dumbolton’s Ethiopian 
Serenaders, at Palmo’s, about ten or twelve years 
since. In 1842, Curisty began with a similar style 
of music in a dance-house in Buffalo, so low in its 
character that it was several times indicted for being 
a disorderly house. After travelling about the coun- 
try, and coming occasionally to New York, he at 
length settled here, where he has since made a fortune. 
Dumbolton’s Serenaders popularized Rosa Lee, Dearest 
Mae, Mary Blane, etc., a species of composition more 
nearly bordering upon respectability than the charac- 
teristic negro-songs by which they had been preceded. 

DuMBoLTonNs troupe went to Europe in 1845, 
where their African caricatures met with great favor. 
In 1846, Christy’s Minstrels commenced in New York 
with such pieces as Carry Me Back to Old Virginia, 
Stop that Knocking, etc. Negro minstrelsy now be- 
came the rage all over the country. Troupes of 
“serenaders,”’ who blacked their faces and made buf- 
foons of themselves, reaped a golden harvest, while 
the true artist, the educated and refined musician was 
starving. Success invested even bones and burnt cork 
with an air of respectability. Fashion sent her co- 
horts to mingle with the uhwashed million at the 
shrine of Gumbo, and negro sheet-music had immense 
sales, being found upon almost every piano in the 
land, grave deacons smiling at its performance, and 
sentimental Misses pronouncing it ‘“‘sweet.” We 
have often felt comforted by the numerous and con- 
vincing proofs, that “honesty is the best policy ” 
The friends of music have equal cause to rejoice in 
the evidence deduced from the history of negro music, 
that it is most profitable to gratify the tastes of the 
respectable. This accounts for the bleaching process 
that has steadily been going on in this style of music, 
observable in the gradual rejection of the plantation 
dialect, and the adoption of sentiments and poetic 
forms of expression, characteristic rather of the intel- 
ligent Caucasian, This becomes quite apparent when 
we compare Jim Crow, O Susanna, and other early 
effusions of the Ethiopian muse, with the later and 
more popular productions, Old Folks at Home, My 
Old Kentucky Home, Hazel Dell, etc. The truth is, 
genuine “‘ negro music ” is no longer written ; and if 
it were written, it could not be sold. People have 
grown tired of its burlesques upon a degraded race, 
of its vulgarity, its silliness, and its insipidity. 
Henceforth they will be satisfied only with something 
worthy of being called music. Taking advantage of 
this change in public sentiment, Buck Ley’s Min- 
strels, Woon’s, and Curisty’s, have within eighteen 
months commenced the performance of burlesque 
operas, and introduced travesties upon “ spirit knock- 
ing,” “women’s rights lectures,” ete., all indicating 
that their chief reliance is upon good music, as far as 
music goes, and beyond that, upon scenic and dra- 
matic effects. The music they sing is Italian, Ger- 
man, English, or American. The mere fact that they 
continue to blacken their faces alters not its character 

A word in reference to the cause of the negro mnu- 
sical mania and its effects upon the musical interests 
of this country, and we have done. Its remains may 
then be wrapped in their cerements and toted off to 
the grave as soon as possible. The success of negro 
minstrelsy was not an accident, nor vet again a mere 
mania. "There are philosophical reasons why it suc- 
ceeded and why its day is now over. Its chief ele- 
ments of popularity were : 

1. Its burlesque of the negro character. There is 
among all classes of the American people a keen ap- 
preciation of humor. ‘This feature of negro min- 
strelsy, together with the interlarded jokes, conun- 
drums, etc., appealed to this love of fun, and at the 
same time afforded amusement, where amusements 
were scarce. The humor of Ethiopian caricatures 
having been exhausted and the jokes become stale, 
this element has lost its novelty and ceased to be an 
attraction. 

2. The music was adapted to the popular taste, 
the melody being simple, flowing, and easily caught 
by the musical ear, while the harmony was of the 
commonest kind, being confined to the use of two 
chords, the tonic and dominant. Such common 





simple melodies and the rhythmic effects produced by 
the tamborine, banjo, bones, etc., made up an enter- 
taiment, so far as the musie went, just on a level with 
the popular appreciation. We say such music “ was 
adapted to the popular taste.” We are glad to say it 
is so no longer. The American people are just 
emerging from musical childhood—putting away 
childish things—and are no more to be pleased with 
such puerilities. Hence the resort of “ minstrels” to 
music of a higher order. 

3. These entertainments have always been cheap, 
thus bringing them within reach of the million. We 
commend this feature to the attention of concert-giv- 
ers generally. 

Of the general effects of the rage for negro music 
upon tbe tastes and musical interests of this country, 
we think there can be but one opinion. It has de- 
graded Art, diverted attention and patronage from 
worthy and elevating concerts, and made many a true 
musician feel that the only road to success was 
through the purlieus of buffoonery and badinage. It 
must be admitted, however, that its effect is not wholly 
bad. The burlesques and comicalities connected with 
these eutertainments have drawn in many of the low 
and vulgar, who have first carried away with them 
and hummed and whistled and sung the simple airs 
they have there heard, until at last they have come to 
demand music worthy of the name. In our general 
detestation of its musical platitudes and insipidities, 
let us rejoice that, from the laws of the human mind, 
it could not exert an influence wholly evil. 

No event within the last half century has been 
fraught with more unmistakeable evidence of the pro- 
gress of music in this country, than the demise of this 
hybrid between a Bowery clown and St. Cecilia. 
We exult over its fall and take courage for American 
Art. Let Negro Minstrelsy be now borne to its grave 
amid popular rejoicings, the ringing of bells, and the 
booming of cannon. Let his winding sheet be the 
unsold copies of Uncle Ned, and let there be buried 
with him, as the emblems of his departed power, the 
Banjo and the Bones. 


Chicago Musical Review. 

Having arranged with the Messrs. Higgins, Brothers, of 
Chicago, Ill., to supply the subseribers to the “‘ Chicago Musi- 
cal Review ” with our Journal, monthly, antil the termination 
of their subscription, we commence the agreeable duty with 
the present namber. We had expected to place this card 
under the valedictory notice of Mr. Capy, the editor of that 
paper; but the document has not arrived; either the mails 
have behaved badly, or Mr. C. has been unable to write in 
time. Before sending the next number we trust to hear from 
him. 

We shall be happy to supply the intermediate and back 
numbers of our Journal to those subscribers to the Chicago 
paper, who care enough for it to pay the balance of the sub- 
scription price. Many will be glad enough to do this, if only 
for the sake of getting more than fragments of the choice 
pieces of music that go with our Journal. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


We had to fill up a large part of our space this 
week with old selections, already in type, in order 
that the printers might gain time and have their 
“Independence.” This has abridged the editorial 
matter, and crowded out the conclusion of our friend’s 
fine criticisms on the English painting, besides a 
“ Diary,” letters from New York, &c. 


Oar “ Diarist,” Mr. AtexanperR W. TnHarer, 
sailed from New York on Wednesday, in the good 
ship “ Athena,” for Bremen, via London. He will 
devote the coming year, in Germany -- principally in 
Berlin and Vienna —to the completion of his long 
expected Life of Beethoven. In the meantime look 
out for some interesting correspondence from him in 
these pages....We had the pleasant surprise a few 
days since of shaking hands with our Boston tenore, 
E.arrison Mrivarp, who had just returned from 
London, looking none the worse for wholesome Eng- 
lish air and fare....We are to have a renewal of the 
“ Promenade Concerts ” in the Boston Music Hall, 
commencing next Monday evening, and continuing 
on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. The Brig- 
ade Band, the Germania Band, and Gilmore’s Salem 
Band will play in turn. We hope it will not be all 
brass! . {Of the great monster brass band demon- 
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stration on the morning of the Fifth, the Courier 
reports : 

Thirty or forty thousand people assembled upon the great 
hill of the Common, and perhaps ten thousand more around 
the enclosed space in which the musicians were stationed. Of 
all these. possibly the tenth part were able to hear the music. 
A concert in the open air must always be a failure, when at- 
tempted on any large scale. What are eighty performers in 
the vast infinitude of space? For the few within hearing, the 
concert was interesting, the concluding piece peculiarly so, as 
developing certain possibilities of effects novel and stupendous, 
by the introduction of cannon. The idea is not new, Handel 
having contemplated it in his time; but no opportunity of ob- 
serving the result has ever before been afforded here. We may 
observe in this connection that the musicians played ‘ Hail 
Columbia in the usual hurried, slap-dash manner. it is to be 
hoped they will discover the absurdity of doing so some time. 
** Hail Columbia” rapidly played is nothing—properly har- 
monized and rolled forth in stately measure, it is grand. The 
rest of the concert amounted to nothing particular. ** Yankee 
Doodle” was perpetrated, with extensive solo operations by 
leaders of the different bands; ‘* Wood Up” was again exhum- 
ed from the obscurity in which it ought to be permitted for- 
ever to rest ; ‘*Washington’s March” was murdered ; *‘ The Anvil 
Chorus’? was pounded out on eight diseased anvils; ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner’ came next, to afford a sufficient pre- 
text for the sudden unfolding of the stars and stripes from a 
temporary flagstaff; then ‘‘ God Save the Queen,”’ for a similar 
purpose respecting the development of the Union Jack; after- 
wards ‘* La Marseillaise,”’ to accompany the unfolding of the 
tri-color; in turn, ‘*The Russian National Hymn,” with a 
spread of bunting supposed to represent the Romanoff ensign ; 
subsequently ‘* The Turkish March,”’—that same old Turkish 
March—on the strength of which the crescent was revealed 

m a fifth flag-pole;—ultimately ‘* Hail Columbia,” herein- 
fore spoken of. 


A most valuable addition to our American library 
of classical Piano-forte music has just been made in 
the publication, by Messrs. Ditson and Co., of Moz- 
ART’s SONATAS, nineteen in number, beautifully 
engraved and bound up in one splendid volume ; 
price, $6.00....The Promenade Concerts in Phila- 
delphia, by Sentz’s Germania Orchestra, go on, but 
are said to have been so far a failure pecuniarily.... 
In Mr. Benepict’s annual concert in London the 
great feature was the performance, for the first time 
in England, of Pergolese’s Operetta, Za Serva Pa- 
drona, composed about the year, 1730. ° 

The Worcaster Palladium compiles “ A Mirror of 
the times,” out of chance reflections in the poets of 
various notoricties and features of the day ; some of 
them are musical, for instance : 


Jenny Lind. 


“The angels sang in heaven when she was born.” 


Longfellow. 
A Certain Concert Singer. 
**To hear him. you'd believe 
An ass was practising recitative.” 
Byron. 


Carl Formes. 
“That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height, 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would? oh, not he! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree.” 


Wordsworth. 
Verdi’s Anvil Chorus. 
‘This must be music,” said he, ‘ of the spears, 
For I’m blest if each note of it doesn’t run through one!” 
The Fudge Family. 
Brass Music. 


‘Twang out, my fiddle! shake the twigs! 
And make her dance attendance; 
Blow fiute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And schirrous roots and tendons. 

‘Tis vain ! in such a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle ; 

The very sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle. 

Oh! had I lived when song was great, 
And legs of trees were limber, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 
And fiddled in the timber !” 

Tennyson. 


The Opera at the New York Academy closed last 
week. GAzZANIGA goes to Europe ; and so do Bric- 
noLi, Amoprio and GassieR. Mme. Gassier, a 
singer of some fame, will return with her husband in 
the autumn.....Signor PERELLI’s opera, “ Clarissa 
Harlowe ” has been produced, under his own superin- 
tendence, at the Imperial Theatre in Vienna. A let- 
ter to the London Zimes, dated Vienna, June 13th, 
says: ‘ Signor Perelli’s opera, Clarissa Harlowe, has 
proved a failure, although the music was well sung. 
Almost the only good things in the opera were ‘ bor- 
rowed’ from Donizetti and Verdi.”....Mlle. Trrt- 
ENS, the prima donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre, who 
belongs to the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, has been 
unable to get an extension of her leave of absence, 
and her engagement in London was to close on the 
26th of June. Of course this makes it very improb- 
able that Lumley and Barnum can bring her to the 
United States next fall. 








A Choral and Orchestral Concert was given in 
Hartford, Ct., last Monday week, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry WI son, assisted by J.G. Bar- 
NETT, W. J. Bascock, pianist, and other resident 
talent. The programme was one of the right kind, 
creditable to all concerned. It included the entire 
42nd Psalm: “ As the hart pants,” by Mendelssohn ; 
Haydn’s aria: “ With verdure clad” (sung by Mrs. 
STRICKLAND, with orchestra); Sextet from the “Hu- 
guenots ;” Air: Batti, Batti (sung by Miss Horr); 
Inflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; the over- 
ture to Semiramide ; “‘ Wedding March,” &c. Such 
a Society will find music in these pages suited to their 
purpose....° In San Francisco the first concert of Mr. 
Leacu, Mis. GEorGIANA Stuart LeEAcu,and Miss 
Anna GRISWOLD, took place in the first week of 
June.....The Philadelphia Academy of Music has 
been leased by Cart Senrtz, with his “Germania 
Orchestra,” who will give Promenade Concerts, 
nightly, thsough the summer. 


Stephenson, the sculptor, has designed a monu- 
ment to the memory of Joun Howarp Payne, the 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” the model of 
which in clay may be seen at his studio, No. 195 
Tremont street. It is an allegorical monument, typ- 
ical of the character and profession of the deceased. 


The London Musical World does not get converted 
to the piano-virtuosity of Rupinstern. Speaking 
of the last Philharmonic Concert, it says : 


The performance of Weber’s Concert-Stiick by Herr 
Rubinstein was just as much a burlesque of Weber 
as Mr. Kobson’s Shylock, or Macbeth, of Shaks- 
pere, but without those admirable qualities that place 
the impersonations of Mr. Robson among the achieve- 
ments of genuine art. ‘The burlesque of Herr Ru- 
binstein was in no way amusing; on the contrary, it 
was flat and dull, avithout a spark of intelligence, with- 
out a single happy touch to relieve its intolerable in- 
sipidity. We remember no instance of such an 
amount of presumption, coupled with such an amount 
of impotence. First, Herr Rubinstein’s reading of 
the Concert-Stiick was ridiculously exaggerated ; and, 
secondly, his mechanical powers did not enable him 
to realize what he had conceived. ‘ What makes it” 
(said Herr Molique, on another occasion), “ that he 
play quick,if he play not fine?” Now, Herr Ru- 
binstein played quick—uncommonly quick—absurdly 
quick ; but he “ played not fine.” On the contrary, 
he missed an abundance of notes, and struck a great 
many wrong ones in the bargain. 


atlusic Abroad. 
London. 
Roya Irarian Orera.— // Barbiere was per- 


formed June 2, with Bosio as Rosina, Mario as Count 
Almaviva, and Ronconi as Figaro. The reports are 








enthusiastic. On Tuesday, // Barbiere was repeated ;+ 


and on Thursday, Luerezia Borgia. Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo has been given, with Bosio, Murai, Ronconi, 
&e. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatrre. The last novelty of 
which we have accounts, was the performance of 
Verdi’s Luisa Miller, founded upon Schiller’s Kabale 
und Liebe. The cast included Mlle. Piccolomini, 
Mme. Alboni, Sig. Giuglini, Beneventano, Vialetti, 
and others. The singers are praised, but the music 
itself does not appear to have made a great impres- 
sion. We are moved to copy what the Atheneum 
says : 

In power over the strongest emotions of grief and 
pity, Schiller, as a dramatist, has been surpassed by 
few. ‘The coronation act in ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ 
the departure of Max, and the interview betwixt 
Thekla and the soldier in ‘ Wallenstein’ have a fas- 
cination without limit in their force. To think of 
these passages is to call up a phantom of trouble and 
dread,—to return to them is wilfully to place our- 
selves on the rack. Nevertheless, the certain, direct, 
and naked intensity in their passion is sparingly 


adorned by the graves of a rich poetical fancy; and,’ 


hence, it may be, that so few of Schiller’s tragedies 
offer genial scope to other arts besides that of literal 
stage presentation. If we compare them with ‘ Ro- 





meo and Juliet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’— 
even ‘ Lear,’ with its tremendous distress,—their in- 
feriority in suggestion, such as painters and musicians 
love, will be apparent. None in the list is a more 
cruel tormentor than Kabale und Liebe. Perhaps it 
is for this very reason that Signor Verdi, whose de- 
mon seems to demand drums ere it can be made to 
speak, has selected it for the subject of an opera. To 
ourselves, in its absence of local color and in the 
monotony of its misery, it appears thoroughly ineli- 
gible. Further, that which must happen to every 
operatized drama has happened to Kabale und Licbe, 
also in Luisa Miller. -The situations are weakened, 
the passion is diluted: in place of midnight, “ black 
as a wolf’s mouth,” we have a darkness, foggy and 
tearful. The rant does not thunder us down—the 
grief fails to melt us. In this fact, we have another 
plea for poetry as an element in all subjects for the 
musical drama, more important than has been ad- 
mitted. The tragedy is shocking,—the opera was 
lachrymose and tiresome, save when the actors amused 
us, without meaning to do such harm. 

There is little, from first to last, in the music to 
reconcile us to the composer. Signor Verdi’s over- 
ture is a long monologue on a phrase of four bars, 
not half so expressive as the well-known four bars, 
“ Sara l’alma,” in the trio ‘ Cruda sorte,’ from Signor 
Rossini’s ‘ Ricciardo,’ still less as another four, those 
which open the subject of the stretto to the noble finale 
in ‘Moise.’ But that Signor Verdi is not abashed 
by any amount of platitude, a following hunting 
chorus, exceeding even the “ Robber chorus ” in his 
‘Masnadieri,’ shows. As regards the solo music, 
‘Luisa Miller’ contains nothing so good as his Setti- 
mino or “ Osommo Carlo” in ‘ Ernani,’ or his finale 
in ‘Nabucco,’ or his quartet in ‘ Rigoletto,’ or his 
“ Miserere ” in ‘Il Trovatore.’ The heroine might 
be either Gilda, or Violetta, or Abigaille, for any 
touch that marks her life or her country. A pastoral 
introduction, weak if compared with similar things 
by Donizetti, a waltz-chorus, “ Quale un sorriso,” 
again, courageous in its puerility, are the little efforts 
by aid of which we are to consider ourselves in Ger- 
many. The want of local color, however, might be 
overlooked (in consideration of the maestro’s school 
and country) were there any compensating beauty of 
melody. Everything that is not trite in the score is 
unpleasant. In‘the unaccompanied quartet, for in- 
stance ‘ Come celar le smanie,’ the unisoned passage 
of seven bars for the four voices, is queer, but un- 
meaning. The close of the same movement, were it 
signed by M. Meyerbeer or M. Halévy, would be 
called French and affected. Exceedingly disagreea- 
ble, too, is the choral introduction to the second act, 
where rhythm is called in to do duty for air. The songs 
are in the known Verdi patterns, full of fever, empt 
of feeling. The cabaleta for the tenor, ‘L’ arao I’ 
avello,’ (for which, by the way, Signor Giuglini sub- 
stituted another) is, to our liking, the best so/o in the 
opera. Luisa’s cavatina, in the last act, ‘La tomba 
é un letto,’ with its threadbare staccato theme, has no 
more of the long sleep of the tomb in it than Mar- 
guerite’s ‘Ah, si j’étais coquette,’ in ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
The music of ‘I due Foscari’ was meagre and dis- 
mal enough ; but the music of ‘ Luisa Miller,’ so far 
as idea is concerned, seems yet more meagre and dis- 
mal. To be just, however, after this wholesale dis- 
praise, we should say, that a disposition may be 
traced on the composer’s part to enrich and to vary 
his instrumentation, leading him in many passages to 
eccentricity, in some near invention, ar in one or 
two happy effect. 


Puitnarmonic Socrety.— The programme of 
the fifth concert was as follows : 


Sinfonia in C; Mozart. 

Aria (Calvary), Madame Novello 

Overture, (Melusina); Mendelssohn. 

Concertstiick, Herr Rubinstein; Weber. 

Sinfonia in C minor; Beethoven. 

Recit. and Aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni,”” Mad. Novello; Mozart. 

Solos, Pianoforte, Herr Rubinstein. 

Overture, (Anacreon); Cherubini. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—Mr. Costa’s Eli 
was given for the first time this season on Friday 
night week. The Hall was crowded to inconvenience 
Eli was produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1855, with a success almost unparalleled, and brought 
out the same year by the Sacred Harmonie Society. 
Since then it has become a stock piece in the reper- 
tory. 


Cartes Hatir’s Recitars.—At the third and 
last, on Thursday afternoon, M. Hallé introduced 
another very fine sonata of Clementi (in F. major) 
his execution of which was beyond all praise. The 
last movement, a presto, is amazingly spirited, and 
peculiarly in the composer’s marked and individual 
manner. There were also Mozart’s lovely and pas- 
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sionate rondo in A minor and Mendelssohn’s ex- 
tremely difficult Presto Scherzando, besides an early 
and a Jate sonata of Beethoven, op. 7, in E flat, and 
op. 90, in E minor, with the exquisite a//egretto in E 
major, to which Mendelssohn was so partial. The 
second of these sonatas was played by M. Hallé last 
year at the Dudley Gallery. “The first is not suffi- 
cienfly often. It is perhaps the most beautiful as it 
is the most largely developed of the early pianoforte 
works of the “ immeasurably rich master.” Chopin’s 
Nocturne in 1) flat (op. 27, No. 2), with two numbers 
from the Promenades d’un Solitaire and-the Tarantella 
in A flat, capital specimens of M. Stephen Heller, 
completed the programme. These could hardly have 
been performed in a more finished manner. 
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VIII. OIL PICTURES. 

It is the familiar experience of critical readers of 
Shakspeare, that theatrical personations of his great 
characters generally involve the serious mutilation, 
if not the complete sacrifice of their most important 
attributes. Whether in the moral complexity of 
Macbeth, the diabolism of Richard III., or the meta- 
physical subtlety of Hamlet, the impressions of the 
author’s conceptions, which are derived from a read- 
ing of the plays, are lavishly outraged in the average, 
and hardly re-enforced in the best stage representa- 
tions. 

Nor is it certain that they have been more ade- 
quately interpreted through the medium of pictorial 
illustrations. The famous Boydell Gallery, howso- 
ever admirable in some respects, rests its fame upon 
other than Shakspearian merits. Retzsch’s outlines 
are more conventional adaptations, than true inspira- 
tions; and John Gilbert throws the power of his 
fertile brain and the cunning of his hand into the 
scale of these comedies ; so, th it, judging out of these 
I have named, if we would recall the living energies 
of Shakspeare’s grandest creations, we must go to 
the magical text, along whose lines troop shapes of 
mighty heroes voicing their cadences to the thoughts 
they bear. 

Among the several arguments against the above 
conclusion offered by this exhibition, is Madox 
Brown’s “‘ King Lear,” No. 93, which, although 
not wholly convincing, is certainly a most forcible 
plea. 

Passing over with approval his choice of time and 
incident, as affording that point of repose into which 
the tender pathos of the drama could be most im- 
pressively gathered, and before discussing the real 
merit of his conception, I would suggest that it is 
not textually true; that he has not conceived the 
“fact as it was really likely to have happened, rather 
than as it most prettily might have happened,” which 
Mr. Ruskin says, the modern Pre-Raphaelite con- 
scientiously endeavours to do, but has warped the 
natural action of the scene to enhance the effect in 
his composition. At the risk of seeming hyper- 
critical, I will adduce some proof of this. 

Between the order of the Physician, and the lines 
spoken by Cordelia, which are printed in the cata- 
logue, occurs a passage that seems to have an imme- 
diate verbal and dramatic connection with the one 
quoted as forming the motive to the picture, and to 
indicate its accompanying physical action with con- 
siderable clearness. 

For the purpose of awakening Lear the phy- 
sician orders louder music, when Cordelia, who is 
anxiously awaiting the event, that she may assure 
her father of the unabated loyalty of her affection, 
breaks out in the following invocation : 

Cor. O my dear father! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made! 

Kent. Kind and dear princess! 











When follows : 


Cor. Had you not been their father, 
These white flakes, &c. 


as quoted in the catalogue. 

The above passage demands that Cordelia should 
be at her father’s bedside ; and in the transition from 
this perfect expression of filial love, to that of sor- 
rowful indignation at the unnatural cruelty of her 
sisters, there is nothing which warrants the artist in 
removing her to the foot of the bed, and there mak- 
ing a theatrical “point” of her emotions in attitudi- 
nized affectation. 

There is doubtless abandonment, as there is deep 
tenderness and strong nature in her grief; but it 
would naturally express itself as she bends over her 
sleeping father, eagerly scanning his face, and tracing 
therein the lines of his mighty passions, and bitter 
sorrows, which, in her infinite compassion, she marks 
as scores against her own happiness. It is.only when 
Lear wakes that she steps back, and then bids the 
physician speak to him, fearing perhaps that he may 
not welcome her presence, or that its too sudden 
announcement may endanger the quiet to which she 
hopes rest and kind treatment have restored him. 
Thus much for the equivocal “fidelity to truth ” in 
the composition of this picture. Mr. Brown violates 
the probable physical action of the scene to secure 
pictorial effect ; and at the expense of that power- 
fully poetic suggestiveness which dwells in natural 
attitudes, and would be found in the passion-wrecked 
old Lear quietly sleeping beneath the bending form 
and tender watchfulness of his child, Cordelia. 

I have urged this at some length, because here is a 
mis-statement of fact, involving also some denial of 
the poetical capabilities of the subject, incompatible 
with perfect “ truth,” and a condition of honest pas- 
sivity in the receptive process of gathering the total 
impression of a scene through the aggregation of 
parts, which necessarily precedes the creative one of 
imaginative reconstruction. 

Independent of this, and other marked deficiencies, 
this picture is powerfully and rightly impressive. 
The prostration of Lear is physical, rather than 
mental, and Cordelia’s mingled love and resentment 
are so subtly expressed as to be recognized only 
through faith, and patient scrutiny; and yet, we 
derive from this work a haunting remembrance of a 
passion which, springing from a hot nature, stirred 
by foul cruelty, o’erleaped nature, and in a single 
stride reached a height of demonic sublimity ; and 
then suddenly drooped, with utter exhaustion, into 
the tender, sad waywardness of grieved, joyless old 
age; as also of the love of that daughter, whose 
simple truth of speech won for her a father’s curse, 
which she forgave without forgetting, and who lost 
her life in restoring him to power, when she had 
regained his love. 

We find a suggestiveness of this, in the sombre 
tone of color, and the alternating gloom and sunshine 
of the tent, landscape, and sky. We read it in the 
profoundly abstracted face of the fool, who stands 
gazing sadly at the King, and apparently absorbed 
in the painful retrospection of those swift calamities 
which he in his strange, untaught wisdom foresaw, 
but could not avert from the head of his master, and 
in the loutish face of Kent, kindling with adoration 
as he listens to Cordelia’s recital of love, as loyal as 
his own, and heightened by a daughter’s tenderness ; 
and we hear it issuing as an unearthly symphony 
from the instruments of that motley group of musi- 
cians, accompanied by a low, throbbing undertone, 
which interweaves itself with the fiercest chords, sub- 
daing them with ineffable pathos, and lingering at 


| the close like the serene flush of twilight. 


Notwithstanding its incompleteness, the power of 
the exhibition culminates in this picture, and it is 
much to be regretted that it has not been detained 


among us, 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 
Wapping Old Stairs. Song. 25 
One of the old, standard English songs. 


Thy Loving Call. Ballad. 


A charming love song, quite easy. 


Emerson. 25 


The Promised Land. Song. Sloman. 25 
Sweet and pathetic, with quite an Italian flow of 
melody. Rather easy, but in some degree brilliant. 
Altogether a desirable song, such as will take hold 
upon a musical ear. 


On we come to the sound of the drum. Song. 
G. HT. Russell. 30 
Of bold and martial character, with the very air of 
the camp. 


Instrumental. 


The First Kiss. Polka. HT. Farmer. 50 
An unusually pretty Polka, or better, Schottisch. Just 
the thing to play for a dance in the parlor. The title 
page is embellished with a fine lithograph. 


Juvenile Sonatina. H.. Schwing. 30 
A little instructive work of much merit, and withal 

pleasing to the young player. The compositions of this 
author, mostly written for instructive purposes, bear 
a strong resemblance to the much lauded similar works 
of sterling old authors. Teachers who strive to pro- 
mote a solid taste in their pupils should avail them- 
selves of these efforts of their cotemporary. 


Kinloch of Kinloch, and l’m o’er young to marry 
yet. Transcribed. Wallace. 30 
This is a transcription of medium difficulty. The 
airs, although long known, have never before been put 
into a form elegant enough to admit them into the 
boudoir of the refined musical amateur. Wallace’s 
arrangement will gain ready admittance for them 
everywhere. It removes the wornout and hackneyed 
touch which melodies of so respectable standing inva- 
riably have. 


Lago Maggiore Quadrille. D’ Albert. 30 
The five parts of this Quadrille form a bouquet of 
airs borrowed from Italian composers. They are not 
the airs that every body knows and every body is tired 
of, but some gems, selected from Pacini’s, Mercadante’s 
and others’ works, which furnish spirited and striking 
quadrille music. Easy. 


Prize Banner Quickstep. With variations. 
C. Grobe. 25 
“ “ce 25 
Hero’s Quickstep. - = 25 
Easy arrangements of ‘‘ Melodies of the day.”* Ac- 
cessible to players of only little experience. 


Fredonia Mareh. 


Books. 

Seminary Crass Boox or Music.—Designed 
for Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, 
&e., containing Elementary Instructions, Vocal 
Exercises, Solfeggios, and a Copious Selection 

e of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios. 


By E. L. White and T. Bissell. 50 


An improved edition of this valuable work has been 
issued, in which the suggestions of those well qualified 
to judge of what is wanted in our Seminaries and High 
Schools have been acted upon, and the result is a vol- 
ume of music with suitable instructions, in every par- 
ticular adapted to the use of those for whom it is in- 
tended. The Elementary Studies are simple, and ar- 
ranged with a view to a progressive, thorough attain- 
ment of the Art of Vocal Music. The Solfeggios are 
mostly taken from the best masters, and are arranged 
for two or three Soprano voices. The Songs, Duets, and 
Trios are partly original, and partly selected from the 
best compositions of the day. The Songs and most of 
the Duets have a piano accompaniment, and the Trios 
may be sung by two Sopranos and a Bass, The selec- 
tion of words has been made with much good taste, 
and the volume closes with a choice collection of sacred 
pieces. 
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